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Arbor Day Proclamation 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 


March 1, 1933 
When the days appreciably lengthen and the buds on tree and bush begin to swell 
and assume a brighter color; when the sap buckets appear on the maples and boys are 
seen sailing small boats down rushing streams, we know that the sun, arbiter of all 
Nature, is on his way to us again and that soon we shall greet the most inspiring of 
all the seasons — Spring 
It is first a time of awakening; and then it soon becomes the time for boys and 


l schools, for mothers and fathers, for each of us in his own way 


girls, for teachers, for 
and place, to decide what his part shall be in the greatest of all pageants when growing 
things. when life, expressed in myriad ways, shall unfold a new and lovely scene for 
us filled with invitation to improvement and delight. 

This year, vexed with the failure of human plan and endeavor, let us seek in the 
unfailing constancy of Nature both a solace for our difficulties and a challenge to fight 
on and master them 

April 21st, April 28th and May 5th are hereby designated Arbor Day in accordance 
with the statutes requiring the Commissioner of Education to fix the time for such 
observance, and with local school authorities is placed the responsibility to determine 
which date will best serve each community. 

May Arbor Day this year be a Planning Day, on which preparation shall be made 
for the fullest and best use — material and spiritual — of the opportunities beckoning us 
through Nature's bounty. 

O, wind, 


If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 





Commissioner of Education 
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The Wilson School Band in Mount Vernon 


Musical Festivals Will Be Held throughout the State 


Spring festivals, in which the musical organ- 
izations of the schools may participate, are 
scheduled to be held this year in many places 
in the State. The territory tributary to each 
festival is not officially designated; any school 
chorus, orchestra or band may elect to enter 
a festival in any convenient place, provided 
that the organization meets the local condi- 
tions. Detailed information may be obtained 
from the local festival president. The follow- 
ing festivals are scheduled: 

Adirondack League. Probably at Lake 
George High School, early in May. Warren 
county. President, Philip Bonney, Lake 
George. 

Cattaraugus-Allegany May Festival. Bolivar 
Central School, May 10th. Parts of Catta- 
raugus and Allegany counties. Choruses, 
orchestras, bands, instrumental soloists. Presi- 
dent, J. F. Whitford, Bolivar. 


Central-Western Band and Orchestra Con- 
test. Watkins Glen High School, early in May. 
Elimination contest for orchestras and bands, 
preliminary to the state contest. President, John 
C. Fraser, Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls. 

Chenango County Spring Festival. Norwich 
High School, May 12th. Choruses and orches- 
tras. Chenango county. President, Mrs Sarah 
Mason Curnalia, Norwich. 

East-Central Band and Orchestra Contest. 
Ilion High School, April 28th-29th. Elimina- 
tion contest for orchestras and bands, pre- 
liminary to the state contest. President, Fred- 
erick Fay Swift, 430 Otsego street, Ilion. 

Genesee Valley Music Festival. Houghton 
College, first week in May. Livingston and 
Wyoming counties and part of Allegany county. 
Choruses, orchestras, bands. President, Alton 
M. Cronk, Houghton. 
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Jordan Music Festival. Jordan Free Acade- 
my, May 17th. Onondaga and Cayuga counties. 
Choruses, orchestras, bands. President, Doro- 
thy Le Chien, Jordan. 

Lewneida League. Boonville High School, 
probably May 5th. Lewis and northern Oneida 
counties. Choruses, orchestras. President, 
Beatrice M. Benbow, Lyons Falls. 

Middletown Music Festival. Central School, 
Middletown, early in May. Orange, Rockland 
and Sullivan counties. Choruses, orchestras, 
bands. President, Edward H. Michehl, Box 
167, Middletown. 

Niagara Frontier Music Festival. Niagara 
Falls High School, May 12th. Niagara and 
parts of Orleans and Erie counties. Choruses, 
orchestras and bands, including grade and 
junior school organizations. Harold A. Spencer, 
director of music, Niagara Falls. 

Northern New York May Festival. Pots- 
dam Normal School, May I1th-13th. St 
Lawrence and Franklin counties. Choruses, 
bands, orchestras. President, Dr R. T. Cong- 
don, Potsdam. 

Northern Wayne County Music Festival 
Leavenworth Central School, Wolcott, May 
11th—12th. Northern tier, Wayne county 
Choruses, bands, orchestras, rural school classes. 
President, Loretta Whiteman, Wolcott. 

Oswego County Music Festival. Probably at 
Hannibal High School, early in May. Oswego 
county. Choruses, bands, orchestras. President, 
S. R. Lockwood, Hannibal 


Plattsburg Music Week. Plattsburg State 
Normal School, April 29th—-May 5th. Clinton 
and Essex counties. Choruses, orchestras, 
bands; various elimination contests. President, 
Lyndon R. Street, Plattsburg 

Skidmore College Music Festival. Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, May 20th. Choruses, 
orchestras, bands; vocal and instrumental solo 
contests. Rensselaer, Saratoga and Schenec 
tady counties and part of Warren county 
President, Elmer M. Hintz, Saratoga Springs. 

Steuben County Music Festival. Addison 
High School, probably May 5th Steuben 
county. Choruses, orchestras, bands. Presi- 
dent, F. Arden Burt, Addison 

Vassar School Music Festival. Belle Skinner 
Hall of Music, Poughkeepsie, May 27th. Dutch 
ess, Ulster and Putnam counties. Choruses, 
orchestras and “listening contest.” President, 
John Peirce, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 

Westchester Junior Music Festival. County 
Center, White Plains, May 11th-12th. West- 
chester county. Choruses, orchestras, bands 
President, Victor L. F. Rebmann, County 
Recreation Commission, White Plains 

Western New York Music Festival. Fre- 
donia State Normal School, April 24th—28th 
Chautauqua, parts of Erie and Cattaraugus 
counties. Choruses, orchestras, bands; solo 
contests; optional contests for organizations 


President, Francis H. Diers, Fredonia 
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The Band of the Lincoln School, Mount Vernon 
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Educators Urge Continuance of Essential School Services 


Declaring that our general welfare demands 
that the program of education be 
maintained educators attending 


American 
and improved, 


conierence at Teachers College, 


on February 16th stated 


an all-day 
Columbia University, 
that the emergency calls for action both by the 
Federal Government. 

The conference called to consider the 
program of public education during the period 
of the depression and was attended by school 


states and by the 
was 


officials of several eastern states, representa- 


welfare 
and journalists. 


tives of and educational institutions, 
After a full discussion of the 
problems the conference declared that educa- 
tional services essential to maintain society and 
curtailed; that the 


called 


social stability must not be 
for economy exists but many so- 
that 
economies can be effected without injury to the 
and that the for revising 
inadequate support is 


necessity 


economies are not true economies; some 


children ; necessity 


the present system of 


emphasized by the economic situation. 
A report of the 
follows: 

Free public education is the foundation upon 
which our Nation is built. It is the rightful 
heritage of every American child. It is funda- 
mental to social welfare and to national morale. 
Only through education may we hope for an 
orderly solution of our social and economic 
problems. 

Our general welfare demands that the Ameri- 
can program of education be maintained and 
improved. This program proposes to provide 
education suited to the needs and capacities of 
all boys and girls through the period of child- 
hood and youth. It is concerned not only with 
intellectual achievement but also with physical 
and mental health. It should offer that variety 
of opportunity which will make possible a 
maximum of achievement for children who vary 
greatly in physical and mental capacity, in 
interests and in ambitions. Its goal is the 
achievement of equality of opportunity. This 
is our fundamental American philosophy. 

Our schools are carrying an ever-incre asing 
load. The number of those registered in 
secondary {schools has more than doubled during 
the past ten years. Unemployment among youth 
and adults has placed upon the schools the task 
of retraining and reeducating a large percentage 
of our population. Distress due to unemploy- 
ment and the breakdown of homes has added 
to the obligation of the school in the care of 
its pupils. The total social and economic situ- 
service from the 


present 


conference reads in part as 


ation calls for a mighty 
schools in building and maintaining the morale 
of children and youth. This challenge must 


be met. 


If we contemplate the problem of adjusting 
our schools to the needs and capacities of boys 
and girls and to the social contribution which 
the schools are called upon to make, it is 
obvious that a narrow school curriculum is a 
menace to our social welfare and to our national 
morale. There are no more dangerous elements 
in our society than those well-meaning though 


often selfish persons who would restrict the 
schools to the three R’s, who cry out against 
the “fads and frills” and go so far as to 
include in the “fads and frills” such basic 
elements as education in art, in music, in health 
and in social, political and economic under- 
standing. While the mastery of the tools of 


learning is essential to social living, it is never- 


theless true that the three R’s by no means 
comprise all the fundamentals of education. 
The development of innate abilities and in- 


terests, of high standards of taste and apprecia- 
tion, of social understanding, of wholesome 
social attitudes and habits, the cultivation of a 
mind at once appreciative and critical of the 
society of which it is a part — these are funda- 
mentals of education. Those who would 
restrict the schools to a narrow curriculum 
invite social disaster. 

School administrators everywhere are 
scious of the need for economy. School budgets 
have already been cut upon the recommendation 
executives. Thrifty and careful 
public education is required 


con- 


of school 
administration of 


as the only basis upon which the services ot 
education can be maintained. 
Many school systems are offering essential 


services during the current depression for. less 


money than was spent in more prospe rous times. 
The purchasing power of the dollar ha is in- 
creased. All governmental unit costs should 


therefore show a decrease. Most school systems 
have already made these necessary and just 
reductions. But in making adjustments due to 
diminished income, school services 
must be maintained. 

Some boards of education have reduced their 
budgets by eliminating those school services 
most recently added. For example, the schools’ 
offerings in music, art, home economics, indus 
trial and vocational education, and educational 
and vocational guidance have been decreased 
These newer subjects or services have come into 
the school system by virtue of the demand 
made upon the schools to accommodate children 
at all levels of intelligence and of all varieties 
of interests and vocational outlook. 

Cost of education. is measured not by the 
subjects that are taught but rather by the num 
ber of children enrolled in the schools. For 
many boys and girls, the newer subjects offer 
the most certain opportunity for growth in skill, 
in knowledge, in Ppportunity for precise think- 
ing, in appreciation and in creative endeavor. 
The traditional curriculum, important as it is, 
can not be adjusted to meet the needs and 
capacities of all boys and girls. Social stability 


essential 
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in the United States can not be dissociated 
from the promise of equality of opportunity 
through education. 

Health service and physical education have 
been omitted in some communities. This is 
not ae Adequate school health service 
has resulted in immunity from certain diseases 
and the cavenation of physical defects. It has 
contributed to the lowering of the death rate. 
Physical education is indispensable for the 
normal growth and development of youth. 

Kindergartens have been dropped from the 
program of education in some communities. 
This is not economy. It is unwise to deny the 
services of the schools to young children dur- 
ing a period of depression. 

Night schools have been abolished in many 
school systems. This is not economy. It is 
especially important during the period of the 
depression that opportunities for retraining and 
for educational and vocational guidance be 
provided through night schools. 

All services which are available for adults 
should be strengthened during the period of the 
depression. 

The length of the school term should be 
maintained and extended. We now have the 
shortest school term of any civilized people in 
the world. 

Some economies can be effected without 
injury to our children. Significant economies 
may be made in operation and maintenance of 
the school plant. 

In general, better administration of schools 
through more adequate budgetary practice may 
be expected to result in economy. 

Economy may be effected through the more 
complete utilization of plant and equipment 
already provided, and through economy in new 
construction. 

Economies have been effected in many school 
systems by increasing the size of classes. 
Where classes have been small this increase 
may be justified. However, in many of the 
larger school systems classes are already over- 
whelmingly large, in some cases large as to 
make efficient teaching impossible. 

There is justification for salary reduction in 
line with the decreasing cost of living. Salary 
cuts should not operate, however, to deny 
advancement to younger teachers. When salary 
reduction reaches the alarming proportions 
already to be found in some areas, there is 
grave danger of distress and discouragement 
not justified by the total economic situation. 

Even with all possible economies effected, 
there will be many local school systems unable 
to maintain their schools on any a lequate basis. 
This may be due to their dependence for support 
upon revenues available from a property tax 
in a tax district of very restricted size. We 
have long recognized the obligation of the state 
to provide equality of opportunity for all the 
children within its borders. The necessity for 
revising the present inadequate system of sup- 


port is emphasized by the present economic 
situation. The state has the possibility of de- 
veloping its revenue system even during this 
period of depression to a degree not at all 
available to the several districts within its 
borders. 

The methods of measuring the needs of each 
locality for — support and of their capacity 
to pay are well established. If a reasonably 
adequate ame of education is to be pro- 
vided for all children, the state should guarantee 
its support and equalize the burden necessary 
for its maintenance The revision of the 
present systems of state support and of the dis- 
tribution of moneys to local school districts 
should be undert aken during the current sessions 
of the legislatures in most of the states of the 
Union, 

The emergency calls for action both by the 
states and by the Federal Government. Emer- 
gency loans to the states for the maintenance 
of their systems of public education are just 
as certainly necessary as is the extension of 
credit to railroads, to banks and to agriculture. 
A lack of educational opportunity in any state 
is a menace to the life of the Nation. The 
hundreds of thousands of American boys and 
girls who are today being denied their educa 
tional birthright will determine the kind of 
society in which we shall live before another 
score of years has passed. The very nature 
of our economic system, with its concentration 
of wealth and income in our large industrial 
centers, renders both equitable and necessary 
the larger participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the support of public education. 


Superintendent W. J. Lewis 
of Oneida County Dies 

William J. Lewis, district superintendent of 
schools of the third supervisory district of 
Oneida county, died at his home in Clinton on 
February 19th, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was 68 years old. 

For nearly 50 years Superintendent Lewis 
was engaged educational work, having begun 
as a teacher in a rural school following his 
studies at the Cortland State Normal School. 
Later he had a successful record as principal 
at Sherrill and Westmoreland. In 1900 he 
began supervisory work as a school commis- 
sioner in Oneida county and later became 
district superintendent of schools. He was 
highly regarded by his associates in educa- 
tional work and exerted a constructive influence 
in his field. He was also active in civic 


organizations. 
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Short Course Group at the Stockbridge Valley Central Rural School 


Farm Boys Return to Munnsville School 


Nineteen young managing farms or 
employed on farms in the patronage area of 
the Stockbridge Valley Central Rural School 
at Munnsville are taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the local high school 
department of agriculture for special instruc- 
tion in farm organization and farm 
management. The course, which is scheduled 
to meet on Tuesday evening of each week, 
began early in December and will continue 
throughout the year. Principal Alfred G. 
Zeller, the board of education and James W. 
Hatch, in charge of the agricultural depart- 
ment, are cooperating in the project. Mr Hatch 
is carrying most of the instruction himself, 
but on several occasions he has had the 
assistance of R. C. S. Sutliff, regional super- 
visor and short course instructor from Morris- 
Thus far the attendance has been almost 


men, 


better 


ville. 
perfect. 

These young men bring to this class all of 
the difficult problems and questions which they 
They have been eager 
their 


encounter on the farms. 


to grasp the opportunity to improve 


knowledge of the complex problems of man- 


aging a dairy farm under present conditions. 


Faced with the real problems of balancing 
their farm budgets, or in some cases of helping 


young 


to make a living on the farm, these 


men are wide-awake questioners. As a part 
of his instruction, each young man is asked 
to undertake the intensive study of some farm 


improvement project such as dairy herd im- 


provement, culling low producers, balancing 
ration to get the maximum total digestible 
nutrients, keeping accurate cost accounts, 


securing a seasonal balance in the use of labor, 
rearranging or constructing labor saving de- 
vices or improving the quality of animals or 
crops. 

The ages of the members of this class range 
from 16 to 22 years. Seven of these boys 
completed the eighth grade, seven completed 
the ninth grade, four completed the tenth 
grade and one was graduated from high school. 

Commenting on the development of this type 
of instruction throughout the State, Arthur K. 
Getman, Chief of the Agricultural Education 
State Department, 


Bureau of the Education 


declared : 

This short term winter course at Munnsville 
is typical of many such courses in operation 
throughout the State. 


For the present year 
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there will be 60 or more such courses enrolling 
from 1200 to 1500 young men out of school 
on farms. In 1930, according to the census, 
there were 26,152 boys between the ages of 
14 and 20 years out of school on farms. 
Approximately 80 per cent of these boys had 
not gone beyond the eighth grade. Approxi- 
mately 96 per cent had not gone beyond the 
second year of high school. For the most part, 
these young men have chosen farming as their 
career. The group as a whole represents 
potential students for departments of agricul- 
ture in high schools near enough for them to 
attend. It is difficult to estimate the advantage 
to these young men of systematic training in 
farming, because at present the problems of 
farm organization and management and the 
problems of marketing farm products are more 
complex and more difficult than at any period 
in the history of American agriculture. Teach- 
ers of agriculture are able to secure intimate 
knowledge of the home farm conditions and 
problems of their short course pupils. During 
the production year, they are able to render 
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valuable assistance to these boys through 
personal visitation and counseling on produc- 
tion and marketing questions. 

The relatively low cost of maintaining in- 
struction in agriculture in a high school depart- 
ment makes available this service of the school 
at scarcely more than a few cents a pupil for 
each period of instruction. Throughout the 
State boards of education are cooperating with 
the Agricultural Education Bureau in looking 
upon a short course program each winter for 
boys and young men out of school on farms 
as a definite part of the school service. In 
1931, through the cooperation of the directors 
of the state schools of agriculture at Alfred 
and Morrisville, the services of two specialists 
were made available to local high school dis- 
tricts for assistance in organizing and main- 
taining winter short courses. The services of 
these men as specialists in animal husbandry 
and farm management and their general super- 
visory responsibilities have served greatly to 
increase the efficiency of this type of instruction. 


State College Will Hold Round-Table Conference 


The annual round-table conference for high 
will be held at 
Teachers at 
Saturday, March 3lst 
will start with 

March 3lst 
superintendent 
will be 


school principals and teachers 
the New York State College for 
Albany on Friday 
and April Ist. The conference 
a meeting on the evening of 
addressed by George R. Staley, 
of schools at Rome, whose subject 
“The Parent and His Relation to the School.” 
Parents of pupils in Milne High School and 
friends of the school are especially invited to 
attend this meeting. An exhibit and a recep- 
tion to parents and friends are planned. 

On Saturday morning, April Ist, round-table 
conferences will be held in the various subject 
Dr Harold W. Thompson, professor of 
will conduct the con- 
which will also 


and 


fields. 
English at the college, 
ference of the classical section, 
be addressed by Harold G. Thompson, super- 
visor of ancient languages for the State Edu- 
cation Department. A conference on behavior 
problems will be conducted by Dr James A. 
Hicks, professor of child development, assisted 
by Dr Elizabeth H. Morris, assistant professor 
of education. Helen McKinstry of Russell 
Sage College will speak to teachers of physical 
education. A demonstration will follow her 


talk. The commercial section will hear a talk 
by Florence B. Holcomb of Nott Terrace High 
School at Schenectady on teaching salesmanship 
in high school. The 
round table will be “ Environment of 
with an illustrated lecture by John 
The 


conference 


subject of the science 
Science 
Teaching ” 
T. Cook, 
subject of the 
will be recent books suitable for free reading 
in English. Marjorie Finch Potter of the 
Albany Public Library will discuss the subject 
from the elementary school point of view, and 
Madeline Fay Gilmour, professor of 
library at the college, 
the viewpoint of the secondary 


demonstration. 
literature 


followed by a 
English 


assistant 
will speak from 
level. The 
demon- 


science 


social science round table will have a 
stration class in eighth grade social science with 
Halter, 

The 
for junior high school principals 
Dr Robert 


a discussion of the lesson by Helen 


assistant professor of social science. 
round table 
and teachers will be conducted by 
W. Frederick, assistant professor of 
and the vocational subjects round table will be 
Harlan W. 


professor of industrial arts. 


education, 


in charge of Raymond, assistant 
Other conference 


plans will be announced later. 
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Doctor Bugbee Will Retire 


Dr Percy I. Bugbee, dean of the normal 
school principals of the State and for the past 
principal of the Oneonta State 
Normal School, will retire at the end of the 
present school year. His resignation has been 
accepted with regret by the board of visitors 


35 years 


at the school. 

Doctor teaching in 1875 
while he was a student in St Lawrence Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 1879 
with the degree of bachelor of arts. He also 
received the degrees of master of arts 
doctor of from that institution. A 
successful experience as principal at Hermon, 
Colton, Naples and Newark was followed by 
his appointment as teacher of mathematics in 
the Oneonta State Normal School when it was 
After teaching six years at 


Bugbee started 


and 


science 


opened in 1889. 
the normal school he was selected as a member 
of the teachers’ institute staff of the State, on 
which he served for three 
then called in 1898 to the principalship of the 
found his greatest 


years. He was 


where he 
performed his 


normal school, 


satisfaction and most note- 


worthy service. 

A skilful teacher and able executive, a wise 
and far-sceing educator, Doctor Bugbee by his 
intelligent direction of the normal school has 
made a notable contribution to the material 
development of the school and to the teacher- 
training program of the State. Primarily an 
inspirer of youth and a builder of character, 
he has at the same time exerted a wholesome 
the thousands of young men 


influence upon 


who have been students at the 


and 


women 
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To the people of Oneonta he has like- 
and by his 


sche » rl. 
active 

has 
com- 


wise endeared himself, 


participation in community undertakings 
made _ substantial 


munity. 


contributions to the 


Youngest of the normal school principals of 
the State at the time of his appointment in 
1898, Doctor Bugbee at his retirement is the 
oldest both in years and in length of service. 
He retires respected and beloved by associates, 
subordinates, students and all with whom he 
has come in contact in his long and devoted 
service to the State. 


—— 9 


Secondary. School Actions 


The Frank David Junior High 
School in Ithaca and the Lenox School in 
New York City were admitted to the Univer- 
sity at the meeting of the Board of Regents 
held on February 16th in New York City. 
The Board advanced the grade of the following 
St Jean Baptiste School, New York 
City, from middle grade, one year, to middle 
Annunciation School, Buf- 


Boynton 


schools : 


grade, three years; 
falo, from middle grade, two years, to middle 
Bradiord Union School, 
from middle grade, two years, to middle grade, 
three Jasper Central School, from 
middle grade, two years, to middle grade, three 


grade, three years; 


years ; 


years. 

The name of the Bradford Union School was 
changed to the Bradford Central School and 
the name of the Union School 
was changed to the Bridgewater Central School. 
The Hamilton Institute for Girls, New York 
City, and the Natural Bridge Union School 
dropped from the accredited 


Bridgewater 


were roll of 


institutions. 


Dr Albert E. Winship 


Dr Albert E. 
the Journal of 
17th at the 
known to school teachers than any other person, 


Doctor Winship won their respect and love by 


Winship, since 1886 editor of 


Education, died on February 


age of 87 years. More widely 


his friendly counsels and encouragement at 
educational meetings and in his writings. As 
of their affection the teachers of the 


him 


a token 
National 


honorary president. 


Education Association made 
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Courses for Nurse-Teachers 
To Be Omitted at Buffalo 


The special courses for school nurse-teachers, 
which have been given since 1928 at the sum- 
mer session of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo, will be omitted this summer. College 
work approved by the State Education Depart- 
ment as meeting the requirements for school 
nurse-teacher certification can be obtained in 
any of the colleges and universities giving the 
year course in public health nursing approved 
by the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. Approved courses are offered at the 
following institutions in this section of the 
country: Syracuse University; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; New York Univer- 
sity; Simmons College and Western Reserve 
University. 

The courses are regarded as unnecessary 
this year since there is an oversupply of nurse- 
teachers who meet the requirements and since 
there are in addition many nurses with quali- 
fications higher than the minimum requirements 
of the Department who desire school positions. 
Since 1928 six special courses for school nurses 
have been given each summer at the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo. From 1918 to 
1928 courses were given under the auspices of 
the State Education Department at Syracuse 
University, the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany and the Oswego Normal 


Sch ol. 


———- = 


Building Plans Approved 

Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following 

Montrose, waterproofing and dampproofing 
work in Hendrick Hudson High School, $2810; 
approved February 10th 

Schoharie, new garage and improvements, 
$10,173.10; approved February 17th 

Frewsburg, heating and ventilating system 
installed, $10,000; approved February 24th 


Richmondville, supplemental approval for 
changes in approved plans and _ specifications ; 


supplemental approval February 24th 
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Magazine Will Conduct 
Two Travel Contests 


The Instructor, a monthly magazine for 


teachers, is conducting two travel contests in 
1933: a Descriptive Travel Contest and a 
“ Better Teacher” Travel Contest. The for- 
mer is along the lines of previous Instructor 
travel contests, 100 prizes and $1000 being 
offered for accounts of travel during 1933 - 
by railroad, steamship, bus or air transport. 
The “ Better Teacher” Travel Contest is open 
to persons who, through rather extensive 
traveling in at least three years, are qualified 
to write on the subject, “ What My Travels 
Have Meant to Me as an Individual and as 
a Teacher.”’ In this contest three prizes ($100, 
$50 and $40) are offered, with payment to be 
made for other than prize-winning manuscripts 
if published. Both contests close October 16, 
1933. Full information and detailed directions 
may be obtained by addressing: Travel Editor, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


I eo . . 

Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, Provi 
dence, R. I., March 15th-17th 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Washington, D. C., April 13th—15th 

Eastern Arts Association, Washington, D. C 
April 26th-29th 

National Education Association, Chicago, III., 
July Ist-7th 

Council of School Superintendents, Saranac 
Inn, September 25th-—27th 

Teachers’ conferences; first district of Tomp 
kins county, Jacksonville, March 16th; New 
field, March 17th; fourth district of Erie 
county, North Collins, March 17th; Forn 
ham, March 24th; Collins, March 3lst; 
second district of Broome county, Kirkwood, 
March 17th; J. E 
Binghamton, March 24th; Port Crane, March 
3lst; sixth district of Steuben county, Camp- 
bell, March 3lst; seventh district of St 


Lawrence county, Massena, April 7th; second 


Rogers School, R. D., 


district of Franklin county, Gabriel, April 
14th; third district of Chautauqua county, 
Randolph, April 28th; second district of 


Suffolk county, Patchogue, April 28th 
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State College Will Offer 
Courses for Unemployed 
In the high 
school graduates a chance to enter upon college 
themselves the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


endeavor to give unemployed 


work at a minimum cost to 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany will start March 
6th. The work is being financed by the State 
Temporary Relief Administration. The faculty 


special classes on 


will be chosen from those certified by Emer- 
gency Work Albany, Troy and 
Schenectady but only candidates acceptable to 
State College will be appointed. The plan is 
in line with the “make work” movement now 


Bureaus of 


in operation in many cities of the State. 


Classes will be held each afternoon from 
2 to 6 o'clock Monday to Friday and from 
9 to 12 o'clock on Saturday morning. The 
curriculum will include courses in English, 


algebra, elementary chemistry, physics, biology, 
Latin, art and economics 
open 


history, French, 


Classes will be only to high school 


graduates living in the capital district who are 
to attend college. Students already 


will not be 


not able 
enrolled in colleges admitted. 
Twelve hours of work may be taken. 
completing the courses will receive credentials 
to that effect. A registration fee of $2 will 
be charged which will be used to develop the 
program. Students will their own 
textbooks, laboratory and general supplies but 
the total expenses are not expected to exceed 


Those 


furnish 


$15 a pupil. 

The State College will be responsible for 
the general administration and supervision of 
the project, including the final approval of 
persons selected as teachers, the organization 
of courses of study, the passing on the eligi- 
bility of admission to 
and the granting of credits. The State Educa- 
tion Department will be empowered to pay the 
salaries of the staff and provide supplies within 
the limits of the made for the 
purpose. 


applicants for classes 


allocation 


—_oO——_- 


The ninth annual junior high school confer- 
ence will be held under the auspices of the 
School of Education of New York University 
on March 10th and 11th. The central theme 
that has been selected is “ Realizing the Great 
American Dream.” Two general sessions, one 
on Friday evening and the other on Saturday 
morning, will be followed by upwards of thirty 
round tables related to the central theme. 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Louis Marshall Memorial 
Dedicated at Forestry College 
The dedication and official presentation of 
the Louis Marshall Memorial to the New York 
State College of Forestry and Syracuse Uni- 
versity was made by Dr Harlan H. Horner, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
held on February 23d in the 
auditorium of the new building. Chancellor 
Charles W. Flint of Syracuse University, 


at exercises 


trustees of the college and university, the 
deans, members of the Marshall family, edu- 
cators and foresters from the East and West 


participated in the exercises. 

The new building, to 
Mr Marshall has been attached in commemo- 
ration of his service of 18 years as president 
trustees of the York 
Forestry and his important 
will house the 


which the name oi 


of the board of New 
State College of 
contributions to conservation, 
science departments of the college. 

Doctor Horner in his presentation talk paid 
a high tribute to Alfred E. Smith, now chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the New York 
State College of Forestry, for the interest he 
displayed in public education. 

“Many memorials would be fitting to the 
life of Louis Marshall,” said Chancellor Flint, 
“but New York State appropriately 
memorializes her great citizen in that sphere 
of his interest which made him a forester by 
avocation, and most appropriately also in this 
had so large a 
over 


most 


college for whose origin he 


share of the responsibility, whose initial 


development he presided as president of its 
board for its first 18 years, in this college con- 
nected with a university which he loved and 
served without stint as trustees and benefactor. 
New York State’s 
greatest citizens, and to the service of future 
generations of New York State, 
this building is now dedicated and henceforth 


To the memory of one of 
citizens of 


devoted.” 
briefly 


Memorial for 


Edmund H. Lewis spoke 
accepting the Marshall 


the College of Forestry and on behalf of the 


Justice 
Louis 


board of trustees. 

James Marshall, representing the family of 
Louis Marshall, expressed the appreciation of 
the Marshall family. 


Dean Samuel N. Spring presided at the 
afternoon session. The forenoon session was 
conducted by President Hugh P. Baker 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 


Library 


Anderson, C. J. & Simpson, I. J. The super- 

vision of rural schools. N. Y. Appleton. 

. oA © 
1932. $2.50 

An attempt to make “a survey of the best theory 
and practice in the supervision of rural schools.” 
The point of view throughout is that supervision is 
really teaching and hence is to be judged in the 
light of the principles of good teaching. A sepa 
rate treatise on rural as contrasted with urban 
supervision is justified by reference to the peculiar 
conditions to be found in rural areas. These are 
described somewhat in detail. This admirable hand 
book for supervisors of rural schools, county super 
intendents and their helpers will do much to further 
the equalization of educational opportunity, 


A charter for the social sciences. Part 1 of 
the Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. By Charles A. Beard and 
associates. N. Y. Scribner. 1932. $1.25 


On behalf of the American Historical Association, 
Doctor Beard and his colleagues issue a first docu 
ment of what is to be an important series of 
educational studies and recommendations designed 
to reduce the prevailing confusion of purposes and 
point the way to a program of comprehensive reform 
of the teaching of history and civics in American 
secondary schools. The report states (1) the 
requirements of social disciplines, (2) the require- 
ments of social realities, and (3) the climate of 
American ideals. 


Coe, G. A. Educating for citizenship. N.Y. 
Scribner. 1932. $2 
A useful book for teachers who are striving to 
make the life of school children an introduction to 
the intermingling corporate life of state and indus 
try. Since it comes from the author's thorough 
understanding of the newer schools and from his 
insight as a sociologist into the nature of our times, 
it should be helpful to teachers and others con 
nected with the “progressive schools.” These 
schools accept the present citizenship of children as 
the starting point in their civic-economic education, 
and it is upon the revolutionary proposition that 
children are already citizens and that they improve 
by practice that Doctor Coe builds his argument. 


Education of the 


Kennedy-Fraser, David. 
Appleton. 1932. 


backward child. N. Y. 
“a i] 
$1.80 

The Scotch psychologist who writes this book has 
lived and taught in both Scotland and the United 
States and his point of view in some ways reflects 
that of each country. He is now in charge of the 
training of teachers for mental defectives in Scot- 
land. His work is directed by the belief that the 
surpose of educating the backward child is to fit 
bie as well as possible for a useful and happy life 
in the community, since only a small per cent of 
mental deficients, those of a very low grade, can 
be cared for in institutions. The backward child 
should know how to communicate with those about 
him, learn some trade or occupation, and be given 
social attitudes that are not in conflict with society. 
He should be trained in such a way that he feels not 
thwarted and unhappy but contented and eager. 


Rogers, F. R. 





Directions are given for the recognition and diag 
nosis of backwardness, for general school reorganiza 
tion, and for the exact method to be used in the 
teaching of each of the common school subject 


Fundamental administrative 


measures in physical education. Newton, 


Mass. Pleiades Co. 1932. $2.75 
It scientifically attacks the problem of measuring 
skills as well as the social and character-training 


values of physical education and it suggests definit 
procedures for improving and measuring the health 
f pupils. Part 1 deals with the selection of a 


practical measurement program; Part 2 deals with 
measures of physical efficiency; and Part 3 deals 
with the administration of a measurement program, 
The material contained in this bo 1as behind it 


1] years of experimentation and practice in numer 
s cities and villages Will be of use to adminis 


trators and all interested in health and physical 
education 








Schohaus, Willi. The dark places in educa- 


tion; translated by Mary Chadwick. N.Y. 


Holt. 1932. $2.75 


This book, which in the original is known by the 
title Schatten uber der Schule, was written in Ger 
man in 1930 by a well-known Swiss. The fact that 
it required only two years to be made available 
for the American reader is significant. Briefly, as 
the title indicates, the book throws its lenses over 
the shadier practices of education. These are not 
the gaudy imaginings of an overstimulated peda 
gogic brain but actual and genuine cases called to 
the attention of the author. It is a new way of 
treating the old question, “ What ails our schools? ”’ 


Woody, Clifford, & Sangren, P. V. Adminis- 


tration of the testing program. Yonkers, 
N. Y. World Book Co. 1933. $2 


Dealing with the testing program from the admin 
istrative standpoint, this book covers every detail 
from the inception of the program to the completion 
of the report setting forth the final results and the 
application of those results for improved adminis 
trative, supervisory and _ instructional practices. 
There is a discussion of the selection of tests t 
serve the various purposes of the testing program. 
The preparation and execution of plans for admin 
istering and scoring the tests are fully explained, 
including complete treatment of methods of tabu 
lating and interpreting test results. Finally the 
authors show how to use test results to make ad 
ministrative and pedagogical changes that will 
produce the maximum educational returns from the 
testing. 


Wrinkle, W. L. & Armentrout, W. D. 


teaching in 
Macmillan. 


observation and 


schools N. . # 


Directed 
secondary 
1932. $2.50 


With the increasing emphasis on teacher training 
through contacts with children by observing them 
at work in the school and by participating in their 
activities, there has developed an urgent need for 
guidance in the selection, organization and dire 
tion of observation and participation activities as 
offered in this recent volume. The book is planned 
primarily to parallel active work in observation and 
teaching. The strength of the volume lies in this 
tie-up of actual teaching situations to abstract 
theories, principles and methods. A distinct con 
tribution to the problem of the preparation of the 
cadet-teacher through observation and teaching 
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Oneonta Group Issues Motion Picture Guide 


BY MILDRED WILDER CHAMPLIN, DIRECTOR OF 


A six-year program in selection of motion 
picture entertainment has been completed by 
parents Oneonta. Under the 
leadership of a mother who is now director of 
parent education in the public schools, in co- 
operation with Hartwick College, a group of 
mothers studied the motion picture entertain- 
ment offered to the community in the year 
1926. It was found that only 17 were suitable 
for young people and one for children under 
12 years, according to the standards of artistry 
National Board of 


and teachers in 


and entertainment of the 
Review of Motion Pictures. 

Since February 1927 the Weekly Guide to 
Motion Pictures, listing only the better films 
theaters, has been 
under the 


being shown in the local 


prepared by a group of mothers 
leadership of the supervisor of music in the 
The editor of the local paper 
each Monday morning. 
The managers of the two theaters have coop- 
erated. The citizen group of the 
National Board of Review has furnished infor- 
mation as to selection and audience suitability. 

The 
provement in types 
the community has supported since information 


public schools. 


has contributed space 


review 


following table shows the steady im- 
»f motion pictures which 


has been printed to aid in the selection of film 


entertainment : 


Since Guide has been published 


Percent. ; 
of Distribution of better films 
Date better For _ For For 
films family junior mature 
shown audience audience audience 
SS ee 27 48 26 26 
S GUGM, Bees ccccce 41 50 26 24 
5 mos. 1929-30. ° 78 67 21 12 
5 mos. 1932-33.... 88 51 10 39 
Gradually an audience has been built up 


which will support the best the motion picture 
industry has to offer in the line of entertain- 
ment. Such an educational program can be 
successful only through the courtesy, interest 
cooperation of newspaper editors and 
exhibitors, affiliation with a citizen 
board, such as the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, and a body of socially 
minded individuals. 
leadership of men and women of vision, energy 


and ability to persist in spite of public criticism, 


and 
review 


depends on the 


Success 


or worse, public indifference and inertia. 


PARENT EDUCATION, ONEONTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A recent survey of likes and dislikes and 
reasons for finding pleasure in various types 
of film entertainment was made in the public 
hundred seventy-two children 
through high 
answered a questionnaire prepared by the 
Parent Education Council. The 
liking specific pictures were given in terms of 
humor, mystery, good acting, portrayal of true 
instructive, 


Seven 
fourth 


schools. 


from the school 


grade 


reasons for 


life, exciting, educational and 
thrilling, favorite star played, history, photog- 
raphy, good morals and clean, in the order of 
frequency. 

Sixteen pictures received 20 or more votes; 
all were better films and eight were exceptional 
films according to the rating of the National 
Board of Review. 

One of the most hopeful trends found in 
this survey is the fact that of the first 229 out 
of 522 pictures mentioned by young people 
from fourth grade through college, 91 per cent 
were better films, 35 per cent were exceptional 
9 per cent were unselected pictures. 
family audience 


and only 


Sixty-six per cent were of 
suitability. 

A Young Reviewers’ Club is the latest out- 
in motion picture enter- 
It aims by discus- 


growth of the interest 
tainment for young people. 
sion to help children to judge good from bad 
pictures and so aid them in making choices in 


conduct, ideas and ideals. 


Governor Lehman Names 
State Children’s Council 
The appointment of a State Children’s Council 
health 


the economic 


to safeguard the and welfare of the 


stress Was an- 


young during 
nounced on February 16th by Governor Herbert 


H. Lehman. The council is composed of one 


representative from six state departments that 


are engaged in child welfare work. Dr Ruth 
Andrus, of the Education Department, will 
serve as chairman. The other members and 
the departments they represent are: Dr Ver- 


non C. Branham, Correction; Dr Elizabeth 
Gardiner, Health; Frieda S. Miller, Labor; Dr 
Sanger Brown 2d, Mental Hygiene; and James 


H. Foster, Welifare. 


Social 
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Superintendent A. H. Naylor 
Studies School Organization 
Double sessions are used exclusively in 61 
of the 92 city and village school systems from 
which A, 
at Port Jervis, obtained replies to a question- 


H. Naylor, superintendent of schools 


naire regarding school organization, sessions, 
hours, recitation and assembly periods, and 
cafeteria regulations. Continuous sessions are 


: } 
singie 


the 


sessions exclusively in one; 


used exclusively in 15 of systems ; 


double and con- 


tinuous sessions in nine; double, continuous and 


single sessions in two; double and single in 


two; and continuous and single in one 


By types of organization the 6-6 plan ranked 


first, with 27 systems reporting its use. Other 
types reported were: 6-3-3, 22 systems; 8-4, 
18 systems; 6-2-4, 16 systems; 7-2-3, two 
systems ; 7-1-4, 7-5 and 6-4-2, one system each 


Two systems reported the use of two or more 


of these types of organization. 


9? 


The school day in the 92 systems varies from 


three and one-half hours in a single session 


high school to seven and one-quarter hours in 
the continuous session schools in two systems. 


The 


schools is 


average school day in continuous session 
six hours and 26 minutes, or 51 
in double ses- 


minutes longer than the average 


sion schools. In a majority of these continuous 


session schools, however, about 50 per cent of 


the pupils do not remain at the school for 
lunch. 

Recitation periods of 50 to 60 minutes are 
reported by 34 schools, while 47 report 45 


minute classes, and 17 report 40-minute classes. 


In eight systems reporting cafeterias pupils 


are not permitted to leave the buildings or 


grounds during lunch period In five other 


systems pupils are allowed to leave the build- 


ings but not the grounds. In 24 out of the 45 
having cafeterias pupils are required to use 
lunch rooms if they do not go home for lunch, 
to eat either the cafeteria food or a lunch 
brought from home. 


Formal opening of the New Hartiord High 
Ray P. 
Director of the Rural Education Divi- 
the Department, the 


School took place on February 10th. 
Snyder, 
principal 


sion of gave 


address. 
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Agricultural College Drops 
Professional Forestry Courses 


By action of the board of trustees of Cornell 
University and with the approval of the Board 
of Regents, undergraduate professional courses 


in forestry are to be discontinued at the State 


College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
when students now enrolled in such courses 
have been graduated. The final class will be 
graduated at the end of the academic year 


The State will 


fessional courses in 


1935-36. continue to offer pro 


New York 


State College of Forestry at Syracuse 


forestry at the 

The present permanent staff in the department 
of forestry at the College of Agriculture will 
be continued, and elementary courses in wood- 
lot 


and 


management, extension work in forestry 


graduate work in the general field of 


forestry will be continued. 


Education Council Issues 
Social Studies Pamphlets 


The Materials of 


of the 


Instruction 
has 


Committee on 


American Council on Education 
series Ol 
the 
Civilization.’ 


the 


issued three new numbers in the 


brochures which it is publishing under 
general title “ Achievements of 
The deal 


time-telling throughout 


calendar, 


the 


with 
the 


development of custom into law as 


new brochures 


ages, and 
illustrated 
by rules and regulations governing traffic 

The 


grades of the elementary school and in the high 


brochures can be used in the upper 
school as parts of the course in English or as 
1 history, 
the 


which prepared the 


readings supplementary to courses it 


mathematics, civics and science It is not 


f the 


purpose « committer 


brochures to promote the organization of a 


new course in civics. It is clearly stated in 
the announcement in each brochure that the 
purpose is to show that every phase of school 


work is included in the curriculum as a means 
of making pupils acquainted with their social 
inheritance. 

The titles of the three brochures are as fol 
lows: “ The Story of Our Calendar,” “ Telling 
the 


Information 





Time throughout Centuries,” and “ Rules 


of the Road.” regarding them 
Committee on 
the 


5835 Kimbark avenue, 


may be obtained from the 
Materials of 
Education at 


l. 


Instruction of American 
Council on 
, 


Chicago, I] 
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Applicants to Normal Schools Must Take Tests 


A series of tests for all prospective entrants 
to state normal schools and to the State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo will be given at a number 
of centers throughout the State on June 30, 
1933. The 
9 a. m. and are under the supervision of the 
state teacher-training institutions. No special 
part of candidates is 


tests are scheduled to begin at 


preparation on the 
required. A candidate for 
normal school or to the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo may take the tests at any 
The list of the centers where the tests will be 


admission to any 


center. 


given appears below. 

The Teacher Training Division of the State 
Education Department will furnish application 
cards for admission to the tests to high school 
principals and district superintendents. These 
cards are to be filled out by all high school 
and graduates desire to 
apply for admission to normal The 
high school principals and district superintend- 
ents are requested to forward these cards not 
later than May 20, 1933, to the Teacher Train- 
State Department, 


training class who 


schools. 


ing Division, Education 
Albany, N. Y. 

On July 28, 1932, the Board of 
voted “that the Commissioner of Education be 
limiting 
normal 


Regents 


establish a regulation 


students in 


authorized to 
the registration of 
schools, having in mind the capacity of each 


State 


school for efficient instruction of pupils, and 
the qualifications of students for entrance upon 
a course of teacher training.” 

In accordance with the action taken by the 
Board of Regents the number of students 
enrolled in each state teacher-training institu- 
tion has been limited. The number of candi- 
dates applying for admission in September 1932 
considerably exceeded the number that could bx 
accepted. It is therefore planned to prepar 
for each prospective student a composite scor« 
based upon the high school record, and upon 
the results of entrance tests. The state normal 
schools and the State 
Buffalo are to accept for admission the students 


Teachers College at 
securing the highest composite ratings. 
Applicants who do not take the tests in Jun 
can not be assured of a decision regarding 
admission until after school opens in Septem- 
These applicants will be required to come 
which they desire to ente1 
to take 


ber. 
to the institution 
during the summer or in September 


tests of the same type as those given in June, 
before the question of admission can be deter- 


mined. All students who expect to enter 
teacher-training institutions in February 1934 
are urged to take the tests in June 1933. 

The various institutions will make every 


effort to advise students whether or not they 
are to be admitted, as early in July as possible, 
in any event before August 15th. 

The State Education Department and each 
normal school will give the tests in its own 
building and in near-by schools. The list of 
centers where the tests will be given follows: 


Albany — State Education Building 
Hudson High School 
Brockport Normal School 
Newark High School 
Rochester City Normal School 
State Teachers College at Buffalo 
Batavia High School 
Hornell High School 
Cortland Normal School 
3inghamton High School 
Norwich High School 
Fredonia Normal School 
Jamestown High School 
Olean High School 
Wellsville High School 
Geneseo Normal School 
Canandaigua Academy 
Elmira Free Academy 
New Paltz Normal School 
Kingston High School 
Middletown High School 
Patchogue High School 
Yonkers High School 
Oneonta Normal School 
Amsterdam High School 
Glens Falls High School 
Liberty High School 
Oswego Normal School 
Port Washington High School 
Syracuse Central High School 
Utica Free Academy 
Plattsburg Normal School 
Ticonderoga High School 
Potsdam Normal School 
Lowville Academy 
Franklin Academy, Malone 


1 


Watertown High School 
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Ossining School Project 
Is History of Printing 


An unusual and interesting project has been 
worked out in some of the grade classes in 
drawing in the Washington School of Ossining 
As the children began to study lettering, their 
curiosity was aroused to learn something of 
the origin, development and the various changes 
which printing has undergone. Thus started 
their research in the art of lithography, which 
has been productive of profitable results. The 
work is printed in India ink, and much of it 
is very cleverly illustrated by the children 

In regulation line printing, they represent the 
alphabet as it is now used. This is followed 
by the Roman lettering of the alphabet. Then 
the Gothic is shown, and square capitals are 
pictured by a copy of lettering in Virgil, from 
a fourth century manuscript in the library of 
St Gale. 

From the mastery of the history of lettering, 
they next depict the evolution of numerals, and 
explain by drawings how these numerals ar 
derived from the early days of counting on the 
fingers, by making use of the hands as figures. 
They represent the changes which took place 
when figures were hastily written. 

Knot writing, which employed color for its 
results, and which was used by the Chinese, 
Persians, Mexicans and Peruvians, is accu- 
rately described. So also are portrayed Cunei 
form numerals and ancient Persian. 

The derivations of numerals are sketched on 
charts, as are letters with the interchanges 
among the Hebrew, the Phoenician object let- 
ters, the archaic Greek and the later Greek 


and English 


The charts are so carefully and clearly 
arranged that the change in time, and the result 


can be thoroughly studied The Egyptian, 


Hykses, Slav and English object names which 
gradually were transformed into the modern 


object names, are illustrated on charts 


Some of the Hieratic inscriptions and som 
Egyptian writings have been copied by the 
children. They have also taken some Indian 
picture messages and interpreted them 

Possibly one of the most interesting repro- 
ductions is that of the tomb of Cleopatra, 
“Eon Kleopatra,” which is the nearest way it 
can be written without a symbol. From the 
markings on the tomb, the meaning was 
deciphered much to the joy of the children as 


a reward for their endeavors in research. 


New Publications 
Issued by Department 


New publications of the State Education 
Department include the following 
Materials and Supplies in Unit Teaching, 


Circular 2 of the 


Elementary Education 
Division 
Selected Bibliography in Technical Subjects 
Proceedings of the Sixty-eighth Convocation 
of The University of the State of New York 


The circular of the Elementary Education 


Division presents a contrast of the formal and 
the informal procedure with reference to the 
desirable characteristics of materials and sup 


plies, their selection, their storage and the 
teacher's and the pupils’ responsibility for theit 
care and use. It was prepared by a group of 
Emphasis is placed upon materials 


and supplies brought from home or otherwis« 


teachers 


provided largely through the efforts of the 

children themselves. A brief bibliography is 
, 

included. 


The Bibliography in Technical Subjects was 


prepared by W. W. Fenninger, supervisor of 
technical education in the Department, to sup 
plement the syilabus in technical subjects issued 
n 1931. The books listed 


type and use to which they 


by the Department 


are classified as t 


may be put in a technical high school course. 


The new Pine Hill Union Free School of 
Cheektowaga was formally dedicated on Feb 
ruary 17th. Among the speakers were Dr 


Harry W 


Teachers College at Buffalo; Dr Ernest (¢ 


Rockwell, president of the Stat 
Hartwell, superintendent of schools at Buffalo; 
and John D. Jones, superintendent of school 
as 

} 


try 


1c second supervisory district of Eric 


ot t 


county 


An unprejudiced study of the government 
and economic system of Russia will be mad 
this summer by a group of Americans under 


the leadership of a number of business men, 





educators and } 
is to be known as the 
give a month's study to conditions in the Soviet 
republic without benefit or hindrance of propa 
wanda. The group is to be recruited by the 


University Travel, Newton, Mass., 


Sureau oO 
on a nonprofit basis 
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Educators Petition for National Coordinating Council 


“Deeply disturbed over the situation that 
confronts us,” since “the children of this land 
and the ideals of our country stand in serious 
jeopardy,” 220 American educators in a petition 
proposed to President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
19th urged the appointment 


council to 


velt on February 


of a national devise 


policies and to recommend appropriate institu- 


coordinating 


tional machinery to care for these vital public 
needs. 

Among the signers of the petition are faculty 
members of American universities and col- 
leges, federal and state officials, principals and 
officials of 


state- 


superintendents of schools, and 


educational associations. Significant 
ments in the petition follow: 

Our children and youth, as never before, face 
irreparable injury. In the wealthiest city of 
the land, nearly one-fourth of the school chil- 
dren are, according to official figures, suffering 
from malnutrition. 


The moral and mental effects are no less 
serious. We must be concerned for the homes 
of our pupils as we face the widespread 


paralysis of industry and agriculture. 

The threat of existing conditions extends 
beyond the child to our most cherished historic 
ideals. A child growing up under existing 
conditions is denied a fair chance of the 
needed moral and spiritual development. 

Our free public education is all but openly 
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attacked. Reckless budget-cutting is rampant 
Many schools face increasing enrolments with 
decreased staffs. High school tuition fees are 
proposed, while the elementary school is asked 
to return to the three R’s and to give up im- 
portant new functions such as health service, 
which has demonstrably contributed to the 
decrease of the death rate. These proposals 
are discriminations against the poor. 

As teachers and school officials, we willingly 
accept our fair share of reduced income, but 
we can not consent to economies made at the 
expense of the children. 

We have always cherished the democratic 
ideal, but it becomes increasingly clear that 
our institutions do not work impartially for 
the benefit of all. 

Were our new resources properly organized 
there would be work for all and food for all. 
We still cling, however, to ideas and methods 
brought over from the past which now prevent 
the needed cooperative efforts. 

The time has now come to make the fact 
of interdependence the foundation base of 
American thought and action. 

The urgency of the situation, the magnitude 
of the task, and the necessity for continuous 
and inclusive study and consistent action point 
unmistakably to the need of a national council 
fully representative of our total social life. 

It is unthinkable that we should continue to 
drift into social disintegration when the intel- 
ligent organization of actual and _ potential 
resources could introduce a new era of un- 
precedented social progress. 
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